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HON. HENRY E. BURNHAM. 
BY GEN. CHAS. H. BARTLETT. 


Henry E. BurRNHAM was born in Dunbarton, N. H., 
November 8, 1844, and is the only child of Henry L. and 
Maria A. Burnham. 

He is a descendant, in the eighth generation, from John 
Burnham, who came from Norwich, Norfolk county, 
England, in 1635, and settled in what is now Essex, 
Mass., where his great-grandfather, Samuel Burnham, 
was born, and who, in 1770, removed to Dunbarton. 

Bradford Burnham, son of Samuel, and grandfather of 
Henry E., was born in that town in 1788, and died there 
in 1865; where also his father, Hon. Henry L. Burnham, 
was born, November 25, 1814. 

His maternal great-grandfather, Oliver Bailey, and grand- 
father, Josiah Bailey, were both natives of Dunbarton, 
where his mother, Maria A. Bailey, was born, July 12, 
1820, and united in marriage to Henry L. Burnham, 
March 28, 1842. 

His ancestors in the direct line were farmers, but among 
his collateral kindred are found Rev. Abraham Burnham 
of Pembroke, and Rev. Amos Burnham of Rindge, N. H. 

He is related, on his father’s side, to the distinguished 
American jurist and statesman, Nathan Dane, who was 
a delegate to the continental congress in 1787, and the 
author of the celebrated ordinance of that date, for the 
government of the vast territory north and west of the 
Ohio river, and which contained that famous provision 
‘*that there shall be neither slavery nor involuntary servi- 
tude in the said territory,” which, during the whole period 
of anti-slavery agitation prior to the war of the rebellion, 
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was more frequently quoted upon the stump and in the 
anti-slavery press than any other phrase or extract of 
whatever nature. 

This ordinance was adopted by the convention as Mr. 
Dane drafted it, without the dotting of an 7 or the cross- 
ing of a ¢, and concerning it and its author Mr. Webster, 
in his first speech on the famous Foot resolution, in the 
United States senate, on the 20th of January, 1830, spoke 
as follows: 


“At the foundation of the constitution of these new North- 
western states lies the ordinance of 1787. We are accustomed, 
sir, to praise the lawgivers of antiquity; we help to perpetuate 
the fame of Solon and Lycurgus ; but 1 doubt whether one single 
law of any lawgiver, ancient or modern, has produced effects of 
more distinct, marked, and lasting character than the ordinance of 
1787. That instrument was drawn by Nathan Dane, then and 
now a citizen of Massachusetts. It was adopted, as I think I 
have understood, without the slightest alteration ; and certainly it 
has happened to few men to be the author of a political measure 
of more large and enduring consequence. It fixed forever the 
character of the population in the vast regions northwest of the 
Ohio river, by excluding from them involuntary servitude. It 
impressed upon the soil itself, while it was yet a wilderness, an 
incapacity to sustain any other than freemen. It laid the inter- 
dict against personal servitude, in original compact, not only 
deeper than all local law, but deeper, also, than all local constitu- 
tions. We see its consequences at this moment, and we shall 
never cease to see them, perhaps, while the Ohio shall flow.” 


The ** Ordinance of °87,” and the ** Wilmot Proviso,” 
were the rallying cries of the lovers of liberty and free 
labor till the footprints of slaves were wiped out of Ameri- 
can soil in blood. 

Mr. Dane was an eminent jurist, and the author of 
** Dane’s Abridgment and Digest of American Law.” 

Mr. Burnham’s ancestry, both on the paternal and 
maternal side, has long been distinguished for great intel- 
lectuality. moral worth, and the best and noblest character- 
istics of American citizenship. 

His father, Hon. Henry L. Burnham, was, during the 
whole period of his active life, one of the leading citizens 
of his town; for thirty years a successful teacher; rep- 
resented Dunbarton in the legislature; served both as 
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commissioner and high sheriff of Merrimack county, and 
was a member of the senate in the years 1864 and ’65, 
where, in the critical period of the culmination of the 
great civil conflict, he proved a most patriotic and useful 
legislator. 

Since retirement from active business, Mr. Burnham 
and his estimable wife have made their home with their 
son in Manchester, in whose charming and delightful 
family loving hearts and cheerful hands gild the afternoon 
of their life-journey with the rosy tints of the golden 
morning. ; 

Judge Burnham’s early life was the repetition of the 
story of many a New England boy who rose to fame and 
distinction in after life. Assisting upon his father’s farm 
in the summers of his early youth, he attended the district 
school in winter until sufficiently advanced, when he fitted 
for college at Kimball Union Academy at Meriden, 
entered Dartmouth in 1861, and graduated with high 
honors in 1865. 

At his graduation he was selected to discuss, in public 
debate, the Monroe Doctrine, with Horace Russell, since 
a judge of the courts of New York. This discussion won 
him great applause and foreshadowed that splendid and 
fascinating oratorical power which later years have so 
rapidly developed. 

Judge Burnham, however, was not borne through his 
educational period in the lap of ease and luxury, but 
largely assisted in detraying his expenses and lightening 
the burden which otherwise would have fallen upon his 
parents, by teaching in his winter vacations. 

Upon graduating, young Burnham at once turned his 
attention to the protession to which his tastes and predilec- 
tions all inclined him, and to which his natural endow- 
ments seemed so remarkably fitted. 

After pursuing his legal studies in the offices of Minot 
& Mugridge of Concord, and E. S. Cutter, Esq., and 
Judge Lewis W. Clark of Manchester, he was admitted to 
the bar in Merrimack county, at the April term, 1868. 

He at once opened a law office in Manchester, and has 
practiced his profession with zeal, diligence and enthusi- 
asm to the present time. Although it is true that the law 
is a jealous mistress, yet the career of Judge Burnham 
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amply demonstrates that to the true and faithful she is 
kind and generous to the limit of prodigality. 

After practicing a brief period by himself, he formed a 
partnership with Judge David Cross, then, as now, one of 
the foremost members of the Hillsborough county bar, 
and which continued for several years. Later he associated 
with himself George I. McAllister, Esq., a rising young 
lawyer of Manchester. His present partners are Albert 
O. Brown and George H. Warren, under the firm name 
of Burnham, Brown & Warren. Their business is not 
contined to Hillsborough county, but is large and lucra- 
tive in adjacent counties, and one of the largest in the 
state. 

Judge Burnham has taken a deep interest in Masonry, 
and atter filling all the offices in Washington Lodge of 
Manchester, received the highest honors of the Grand 
Lodge of the State of New Hampshire, serving as M. W. 
Grand Master in 1885. He has also filled various offices 
in the Independent Order of Odd Fellows, the benevolent 
and noble tenets of these orders challenging his profound 
admiration and eliciting his warmest sympathy. 

Some of his finest oratorical efforts have related to these 
orders, the most notable of which was his oration at the ded- 
ication of Masonic Hall in Manchester, October 15, 1890, 
universally conceded to be one of the most eloquent and 
beautiful tributes to the ancient and noble order to be found 
in Masonic literature. 

His genius, however, is not confined alone to prose and 
oratory. but he numbers among his accomplishments the 
rare gifts of the true poet. His poem, delivered at the 
centennial celebration of Dunbarton soon after his gradu- 
ation, and published among the proceedings of that occa- 
sion, bears ample evidence of what he might have accom- 
plished in that direction had he chosen to court the muse 
rather than the drudgery of the law office and the conten- 
tions of the forum. 

While avoiding any active part in any enterprises for- 
eign to his profession that would make any considerable 
draft upon his time, he has, however, lent his aid to the 
development of such as were suited to his tastes and his 
other labors would permit. He is president of the Me- 
chanics’ Savings Bank, and first vice-president of the 
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Manchester Board of Trade, and is in the directory of 
other business corporations. . 

Judge Burnham has always been active and liberal in the 
charities of the city, and is chairman of the advisory com- 
mittee of the Children’s Home. He has likewise taken a 
deep interest in the educational institutions of the city, and 
his voice is a familiar one upon public occasions pertain- 
ing to them, and he has rendered valuable service upon 
the school board. 

He is the present commander of the famous Amoskeag 
Veterans, with the rank of major, and his address in this 
capacity, on Bunker Hill day, at Worcester, at the ban- 
quet given by the Worcester Continentals to the Putnam 
Phalanx and the Veterans, was as fine a specimen of stir- 
ring and glowing eloquence as was ever listened to by any 
one of the commands to whom it was addressed. Under 
his leadership, the battalion is enjoying great prosperity, 
and his ambition ‘* to see a hundred men in line” will soon 
be gratified. 

In his home and domestic life no man can be more for- 
tunate and happy than Judge Burnham. October 22, 1874, 
he married Elizabeth H. Patterson, daughter of John D. 
Patterson, Esq., of Manchester, and their three daughters, 
Gertrude E., Alice P. and Edith D., form as fair and 
lovely a domestic group as ever gladdened parental hearts. 
Under his hospitable roof and in his typical home three 
generations are gathered, grandparents, parents and chil- 
dren. Over this happy home Mrs. Burnham presides with 
that quiet and unostentatious grace and ease so character- 
istic of the noblest and best in womanhood and so charm- 
ing and delightful to all. 

In politics, Judge Burnham is, and always has been, 
a Republican, and his Republicanism is something more 
than a sentiment, or conviction even, for it was ‘‘ born in 
the flesh and bred in the bone.” His addresses upon political 
occasions, too few in number as viewed by his party asso- 
ciates and co-workers, are always listened to with pleasure 
and delight. Strong in his sympathies, positive and firm 
in his convictions, courteous and kindly to all, with no 
bitterness in his nature or asperity in expression, he is a 
most valuable and effective member of his party’s organi- 
zation. 
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As an orator, Judge Burnham ranks high and is widely 
famed. No man is more sought for such service, and no 
one declines more opportunities of this character, which 
his busy life compels him to forego. 

Ot Judge Burnham as a lawyer, in which character he 
is best known to the public, there is little occasion to write 
for the information of New Hampshire readers. He has 
been too often before the courts of southern and central 
New Hampshire, at least. to require an introduction to that 
section of the state, and few there are, in any part of the 
state, at all familiar with current judicial proceedings and 
events, who do not know of him, and do not have their 
own judgment of his capacity and merit. Besides, he has 
altogether too much of the ** Young America” in his make- 
up to be yet photographed at his best. 

To compare him with his associates of the bar would 
be indelicate ; to attempt to measure and estimate him in 
his profession, as might be done of one whose work was 
finished, whose record closed, would be premature. 

Such occasional service as Judge Burnham has been 
induced to render in official stations has been, in the high- 
est degree, honorable to himself and useful to the constit- 
uency he has served. 

His judicial title, by which he is best known to the 
public, comes from his three years of service as judge of 
probate tor the county of Hillsborough, from June, 1876, 
to July, 1879. In this position, his fine judicial powers 
and strong sense of justice and equity found ample oppor- 
tunity and were finely illustrated. The office was never 
more acceptably filled, and his resignation, enforced by 
the demands of his rapidly increasing law practice, which 
left him no time for other duties, was universally regretted 
by all who had business before that tribunal. 

He served as a member of the house of representatives 
in 1873 and "74. His speech upon woman suffrage, at the 
1873 session, was recieved wtih great favor and attracted 
much attention. He also filled the offices of treasurer of 
Hillsborough county and associate justice of the police 
court of Manchester. He was a member of the constitu- 
tional convention of 1889. 

Judge Burnham is one of the few men, perhaps, of his 
professional, literary and oratorical attainments who has 
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no aspirations for public service, and neither sees nor seeks 
prizes in official packages; or, if such aspirations come to 
him, they are subordinated to the stronger charms and 
more inviting opportunities of professienal life 

The ephemeral fame of political prominence and activity 
has had no influence thus far in attracting him from his 
life’s work, in which he has already won such distinction, 
to which he is so admirably adapted, and for which he is 
so fully and completely equipped. 

For the brevity of his official record, however, he is 
wholly responsible. Opportunities innumerable have pre- 
sented themselves for his advancement to public life, which 
he has persistently declined, to the regret of his friends, 
who would rejoice to see him in the halls of congress, and 
to the disappointment of his party, which would gladly 
avail itself of his splendid oratorical powers and exceptional 
personal popularity. 

Judge Burnham is one of the fortunate few who have 
the choice of ways open to them, and all leading to the 
front. He is a busy man, of no leisure and little recrea- 
tion. No man atthe New Hampshire bar spends more 
hours in the exacting labors of his profession, and none 
have a more numerous or desirable clientage. 

In his professional and business relations he is the soul of 
probity and honor. His spoken word is as sacred as his 
written bond and as current among all who know him. 
His friendships are as wide as his acquaintance. Enemies 
he has none, and even envy is disarmed and shamed into 
silence by his generous ops n nature and unaffected friendli- 
ness to all with whom he comes in contact in any of the 
various walks of life. 











RAMBLES ABOUT A COUNTRY TOWN. 
RAMBLE NUMBER XIX. 
BY FREDERICK MYRON COLBY. 


“Come, my spade. There is no ancient gentlemen, but gardeners, ditchers, 
and grave-makers ; they hold up Adam’s profession.” —Shakespeare’s Hamlet. 


From the leafy luxuriance of the old maple in front of 
the house the first glad note of the oriole has come. The 
lilacs by the gate are masses of purple glory, and the old 
orchard is one broad sea of tossing pink and white blossoms. 
The season is propitious, the weather is delightful, heaven 
smiles, and nature rejoices. ‘ Let us walk down Fleet 
street,” said Dr. Johnson. We will take a walk into the 
country instead. 

The town clock was striking eight, or rather it would 
have been striking eight if there had been one, as I started 
on a morning walk along the so-called Joppa road. My 
objective point was the old cemetery or parade, the site of 
the first church, the old-time training-ground, and the most 
ancient necropolis in town. This romantic spot is distant 
about a mile and a half from Warner village, and can be 
reached in two directions. It lies at the corner of the old 
Gould or Bartlett road and the road that leads from the 
Lower village to the Joppa district. Formerly, another 
highway bounded it on the west and north, which led down 
over the hillside and across the river, coming out near the 
present R. S. Foster place; but this road has long been 
thrown up, although the old road-bed can be distinctly 
traced its entire course, and the abutments of the ancient 
bridge are still in place on either side of the river. The 
tract embraces at present about four acres, extending some 
forty-two rods along the Gould road, and about sixty rods 
back, all enclosed ‘by a rugged stone wall. The entrance 
is at the upper corner, on the Gould road. It is a portion 
of the old meeting-house lot which embraced that whole 
swell of land down to the river, now included in the Sawyer 
pasture. A thrifty pine growth covers a large part of it 
to-day, but a hundred years ago, and thirty years before 
that, it was a beautiful green slope, with scarcely a tree on it. 
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These grounds were set aside for a cemetery and perma- 
nent training-field, by a vote of the proprietors of the town, 
at their annual meeting in March, 1784. At the same time 
a committee was appointed to attend to the matter, consist- 
ing of Simeon Bartlett, who lived on the northeast slope of 
Burnt Hill, and Lieutenant David Bagley, who lived at the 
present Samuel Dow place. These men duly performed 
their business, and reported that they had “sett off from the 
Meeting House Lot about thirteen acres of land for Burying 
Yard, Training Field and Highways.” In the committee’s 
report the metes and bounds of this tract are given in de- 
tail, and some four or five years ago were fully established 
by the survey of the selectmen. It is the town’s property 
to-day, and should receive more care and attention than it 
does. The enclosure is a wilderness of briars and under- 
growth, and the whole place shows a sad neglect of the 
ordinary guardianship of man. The wall on the west of 
the enclosure was built near the beginning of the century. 
Formerly, the cemetery did not extend so far down toward 
the Bartlett place as now, the parade-ground being at that 
end. The old militia companies of Captains Davis, Floyd, 
and others, must often have performed their military drill 
and exercise on the very ground now occupied by the 
graves of Col. Bartlett and the Heath family. 

The silent decrepitude of neglected old age broods over 
the landscape. It is a graveyard in a forest, and a perfume 
of healthy and wild verdure reaches you on the lightest 
breeze. Glints of sunshine fall in places upon the green- 
sward. Here is a hedge of rose-bushes that will be one 
bower of beauty a month later on. Year after year the 
roses bloom here over the deserted graves, uncared for, as 
if Nature herself wished to atone in part for the neglect of 
man. Four generations lie here—in some instances the 
bones of the Revolutionary hero mingling with those of the 
patriot who laid his life down in the Civil war. What 
visions of the past come up at the bidding! The place is 
haunted not by ghosts, but by memories. In the languor- 
ous heat of the summer morning we sit upon the tumble- 
down wall, beneath the shadows of those lusty pines, and 
dream, we do not know how long, but the shadows point 
northward when we arise. 

Assuming that the reader is free from all qualms on the 
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subject of graveyard association, we invite him to loiter 
with us awhile among these old tombstones. We enter by 
a wide, wooden gate that faces the Gould road, near the 
southeast corner. On all sides rise the slate and marble 
memorials of man’s mortality. It is very different from 
rambling among those of the ancient graveyards of Ports- 
mouth, or the old Puritan cemeteries of Boston and Salem. 
There is much less ot stateliness, pomp, and the evidences 
of human pride than is usual, even. There are none of 
those grotesque and horrible emblems of skulls, cross- 
bones, and hour-glasses to be seen; drooping willows, urns, 
and winged cherubs seem to be the prevailing types of 
heraldry. One misses, too, the Latin, the blazonry, and 
the sounding detail of public service so often seen spread 
over the face of crumbling old tombstones. But quaint 
epitaphs abound, all more or less characteristic of the old 
time. Ina retired part of the ground is a plain, slate-stone 
slab, raised to the memory of Miss Sally Aiken, daughter 
of Mrs. Sally Stewart, who died Oct. 26, 1808, aged 
18 years. Her epitaph is the following injunction : 
“Retire, my friends ; mourn not for me, 
But love the Lord and happy be.” 


Not far awav is another slab, on which we read,— 
“ Thy languishing head is at rest, 
Thy thinking and aching are o’er; 
Thy quiet, immovable breast 
Is heaved by affliction no more.” 


Whether this is intended for the husband or the wife we 
do not know, for both lie there on the western slope of the 
hill, and are no less personages than Col. Richard Straw 
and his wife Jane, the former of whom died in 1840, aged 
85 years, and the latter in 1829, aged 77 years. 

Among other specimens of graveyard literature is the 
inscription to Mr. John Hoyt, who died Dec. 30, 1814, 
aged 43 years: 

“Go home, my friends, dry up your tears, 
I must lie here till Christ appears.” 


Such resignation as is here expressed has a pathos that is 


touching. The words of sympathy graven upon the tomb- 
stones in many instances appeal strongly to the heart. 
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This sunlight is so sweet, the valley is so beautiful, you 
seem to breathe health and vigor in the air; you want to 
live. One wishes, as the old poet says,—‘ Se rejsouir 
longtemps de sa force et de sa jeunesse.” The love of 
life is implanted with the love of light. How often be- 
neath our less cheerful northern skies do we feel a similar 
desire. 

The larger number of the early settlers and their fami- 
lies repose in this quiet, secluded place. Some of them 
have no stone to mark their resting-place ; others are indi- 
cated by slate tablets and broken slabs. The leading 
citizens of the town in the Revolutionary period, soldiers, 
civilians, ministers, justices of the peace, officers of the old 
militia, selectmen and representatives, friends and rivals 
alike, sleep here in peace. Captain Daniel Floyd, Zebulon 
Morrill, Lieut. Jacob Waldron, Dea. Nehemiah Heath, 
and Dea. Parmenas Watson lie here with unmarked graves. 
An ancient slab marks the grave of Elliot Colby, a soldier 
and father of a soldier of the Revolution. He died in 1811, 
aged 76 years. Beside him slumbers his first wife, Judith, 
mother of his ten children, who died in 1782, in the 41st 
year of her age. 

In the southwest corner two simple slabs record the 
sarly death of Col. Simeon Bartlett and his wife. He 
died in 1830, aged 36 years; she died in 1828, aged only 
21 years. The inscription upon her stone reads as follows : 

“ Behold the sad impending stroke 
Which now arrests our eyes; 
The silken bonds of union broke, 

A tender mother dies.” 

A little way beyond are the graves of three generations 
of the Heath family, Dea. Nehemiah, and his son, Dea. 
David, who were pillars in the early church, and a daughter 
of the latter who died as late as 1885, aged 74 years. 

In the centre of the cemtery is the Currier lot, surrounded 
by three lengths of iron chains attached to stone posts. 
Here lie Ensign Joseph Currier and his wife Betsey, Jacob 
Currier and his wife Ruth, John Currier and his wife 
Clara,—three generations. With them slumbers Mehitabel, 
daughter of Ensign Currier, and wife of Capt. Asa Pattee, 
who died Oct. 18, 1841, aged 87 years. The valiant cap- 
tain (builder of the first two-story house in our village, the 
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present Eaton mansion) sleeps far away from his consort, 
in the town of Canaan. 

A black marble slab locates the resting-place of Lieut. 
Edmund Sawyer. A white slab marks the grave of Dr. 
Henry Lyman. Near by lie the remains of the first two 
wives of the late Robert Thompson. On the lower side of 
the yard, not many feet from the site of the church in which 
he preached so many years, is the grave of Rev. William 
Kelley, the first settled minister of Warner, who was called 
to this little church in the wilderness as long ago as 1771. 
Many of his family sleep around him. 

Now and then we find instances of rare longevity, show- 
ing that despite the privations and hardships of the early 
time, the toil, and the large families they cared for, venera- 
ble age was often reached. Mrs. Theodota Currier, mother 
of Ensign Joseph, died in 1820, aged 91 years. Mrs. Judith 
Dalton, widow of Dea. Isaac Dalton, and formerly widow 
of John Hoyt, and who was originally a Sawyer, sister of 
Edmund, was 93 when she died, in 1855; and Eleanor 
Heath, widow of Dea. David, was nearly 98, as appears by 
the dates on her tombstone. 

Throughout the enclosure the pious chisel of some ‘* Old 
Mortality” is painfully in request. The inscriptions on 
many of the tombstones are either illegible or quite oblit- 
erated. Quite a number of the stones have been broken; 
others are defaced by time. There are stones there dating 
from 1775, the first year of the Revolution, and some stones 
with as late a date as 1886. The town fathers should take 
it upon themselves to keep this ancient necropolis in better 
condition. A little money might well be spent in clearing 
away the underbrush, trimming the trees, righting up the 
monuments, and renewing the fading inscriptions. 

This enclosure, as we have already stated, served other 
purposes than that of a burial-place. The western end was 
a portion of the old parade-ground, and was so used as late 
at least as the last year of the century. The ‘* 22d company 
of Foot, in the gth regiment of militia” used to meet here, 
under the command of Capt. Francis Davis, in the years 
just prior to the Revolution, “ notified and warned to assem- 
ble at the Azug’s Parade for military drill and exercise.” 
After the Revolution there were trainings here twice a year, 
in May and in September, until more popular resorts were 
chosen. 
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In the southeast corner, on a little rise of ground, stood 
the first two houses of worship in town. Warner was per- 
manently settled in 1763. One of the terms of the grant 
of the township to the proprietors was “that they build a 
meeting-house and maintain constant preaching there from 
and after the term of three years from the date hereof.” 
This same care for religion is noticeable in most of the char- 
ters granted of the early townships of our state. The pro- 
prietors were as good as their word, and in the spring of 
1766 a church was erected on this site. It was constructed 
of logs, and poorly constructed at that. If we may judge 
from early log meeting-houses in other towns, it was proba- 
bly without windows, save only large holes in the upper 
part, which admitted air and light. There was no regular 
preaching in this house, for neither the proprietors nor the 
inhabitants of the town were in the condition to provide this, 
but there was occasional preaching. Timothy Walker 
of Concord, son of Rev. Timothy Walker, and grandfather 
of Hon. Joseph B. Walker, preached in this log church a 
number of times. Another minister who preached there 
was Rev. Nehemiah Ordway, son of Dr. Nehemiah Ordway 
of Amesbury, and the granduncle of Hon. N. G. Ordway. 

The log church was accidentally destroyed by fire in 
1769, some time in the spring, for at a meeting in June of 
that year the proprietors ** voted to build a meeting-house 
in the township.” In March, 1770, they voted to raise $60 
to build the meeting-house, and appointed Ezekiel Evans 
and Ezekiel Dimond a committee to see to the expending of 
thissum. The new house was put upthe same year. After 
timber was drawn to the ground and the nails had been 
purchased, the pioneers all turned out and had a raising, 
the best workmen directing operations. The first bridges 
and many of the early roads were built in the same way. 

This second church was an improvement on the first, 
though nothing wonderful. It was a frame building, twenty- 
four by thirty feet, one story in height, without a steeple, 
and boarded and covered with long, split shingles. The 
framing and the boarding were mostly done in one day. At 
first there were only rough board benches for seats. But 
in 1772 the pew-ground was sold by auction, and the pro- 
ceeds of the sale were used for the further furnishing of the 
house. Of this old-time vendue we have a pretty full 
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account. It occurred on an autumn day, September 24, 1772, 
and Captain Daniel Floyd acted as auctioneer. It had been 
previously voted “that there should be six pews at ve fore 
side of ye meeting-house, and four at ye back side, and 
two long pews, one at each end of said house.” These 
twelve pews were sold respectively to Francis Davis, Ab- 
ner Chase, Dea. Heath, Zebulon Davis, Joseph Currier, 
Seth Goodwin, Isaac Waldron, Thomas Annis (after whom 
‘* Lake Tom” is named), Daniel Flanders, Richard Good- 
win, and Dea. Watson. The highest-priced one brought 
23 shillings, or $3.834, and the lowest fourteen shillings, or 
$2.334. Each of these purchasers, of course, made his own 
pew to suit himself. Probably none of them were very 
costly or luxurious affairs. Those who did not feel able to 
buy pews were provided with benches in other parts of the 
house. It was in this church that Rev. William Kelly was 
ordained, Feb. 5.1772. Ministers were present from the 
churches of Concord, Pembroke, Henniker, Salem, Hamp- 
stead, and Plaistow. 

This “ sixty-dollar church,” as it has been designated, 
was Warner's only house of worship until 1790, when the 
‘*church under the ledge” was built, on the north side of 
the river. At the March meeting, in 1791, a vote was 
passed to take down the old mecting-house, and appropriate 
the timbers towards fencing the burying-ground. An 
apple-tree has grown up near the foundations of the old 
church, and in the September weather one can pick appe- 
tizing fruit where once our pious ancestors ate of that 
heavenly food which, once partaken of, no man can ever 
hunger. 

We stand on the old site, and imagine what a busy place 
it must have been on the Sundays of those by-gone years, 
before and after the Revolution. Everybody went to 
church in those times, and the house must have been 
crowded. They came from ‘‘over the Minks,” toiling 
across lots in the summer time on foot, in the winter time 
over the drifted roads on ox sleds. From Tory Hill and 
the Gore, from Pumpkin Hill and Burnt Hill, from the 
North village and Waterloo, from Schoodac and Davisville 
and Joppa they came,—men, women, and children, old 
people and young, to sit in the house of prayer. No one 
stayed at home except from illness. An old lady who died 
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a few years ago, aged over ninety, has said that she could 
remember when her father used to yoke his oxen to a sled, 
put boards on, cover with hay, and hook chains around for 
a railing, set chairs in, put in quilts, and then take a load 
of his neighbors to church Sunday mornings through the 
winter. Inthe summer one could see long trains of citizens, 
some on horseback, some on carts, but the greater number 
on foot, thronging all the roads to the house of God. 

Here also were held the annual town meetings, from 
October, 1774, to March, 1791, and here the legal voters 
of the classed towns of Warner, Newbury, Sutton, and 
Andover assembled annually to elect a representative to the 
general court. What a place it must have been to see the 
‘*lions” of those days! Almost can we summon up the 
old-time figures who here played the part of the heroes 
of the day,—the Davises, the Floyds, the Waldrons, the 
Bartletts, the Morrills, and the Beans. 





The place is calm 
and still now, as though the voice of prayer or the voice of 
command had never stirred its echoes. Seldom is the 
solitude broken of the venerable spot. Almost as peace- 
ful as the quiet sleepers in their graves is the silence that 
broods over this ancient rallying-place. It is a ‘city of 
the dead.” 


ON WINNISQUAM. 
BY CLARENCE H. PEARSON. 


On Winnisquam my light canoe 
Drifts idly half the June day through ; 
The while I look with half-shut eyes 
To where the azure of the skies 
Blends with the mountains’ deeper hue. 
Or, gazing dreamily into 
The waters clear and pure as dew, 
I watch the ripples tall and rise 
On Winnisquam. 
Green are the shores and fair to view, 
Content and peace the air imbue; 
A low-hung cloud of comfort lies 
Upon the waves, and worry dies, 
And haunting cares may not pursue 
On Winnisquam. 











NEW HAMPSHIRE MEN IN BOSTON. 
BY MARION HOWARD. 


Of the hundreds of men of New Hampshire birth now 
successfully engaged in various avocations in the New 
England metropolis, several have already been mentioned 
by the writer in previous articles in the GRANITE MONTHLY. 
Half a dozen more, engaged in different pursuits, are 
briefly sketched at this time. 


COL. THOMAS E. BARKER. 


The senior member of the importing and commission 
firm of Barker & Harris, 130 State street, Boston, is Col. 
Thomas Erskine Barker, born March 13, 1839, in the good 
old town of Canterbury, N. H. His early days were 
passed amidst the granite hills until the ‘‘ call to arms” in 
1861, when he enlisted in the Second Regiment New 
Hampshire Volunteers, as a private, in company B. He 
served with honor during the entire war, and was pro- 
moted through the various grades to the rank of colonel of 
the famous Twelfth Regiment. 

At the close of the war, as soon as health permitted, he 
entered the wholesale grocery business with the firm of 
Wadley, Jones & Co. In 1872 he was admitted into the 
partnership of Wadley, Spurr & Co.; two years later with 
Wadley, Andrews & Co., which soon after became Andrews, 
Barker & Co., and continued until 1888. 

In 1889 the present firm was organized, and its business 
extends not only throughout the United States, but to many 
foreign countries. 

_ Col. Barker has been especially successful in business 
life, and he enjoys the confidence and respect of the trade. 

He was elected, three successive years, president of the 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association of Boston, and represented 
the city of Malden two years in the Massachusetts legis- 
lature, serving on committees on constitutional amend- 
ments and mercantile affairs, being house chairman of the 
latter committees during the second year. 

Col. Barker is an active member of the Chamber of 
Commerce, is one of the trustees of the Soldiers’ Home in 
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Chelsea, and affiliates, through membership, with the Ma- 
sons, Grand Army of the Republic, and the Loyal Legion. 

But, above all else, he devotes his best thoughts and 
attention to his home in Malden, Mass., where, with his 
devoted wife, E. Florence Barker, and two charming 
daughters, Florence Marion and Blanche Mabel, he is 
supremely blessed. 

The family circle is frequently made complete by the 
presence of his son, William E., his wife, and baby Ruth. 
Genuine happiness reigns in this household, and the very 
best significance of the word home is exemplified. 

Well do all Union soldiers know what E. Florence Bar- 
ker has done in their cause! She is one of the three 
organizers of the Woman’s Relief Corps in this country, 
and, in Massachusetts alone, 1 
and ** waiting orders.” A nob 
Grand Army of the Republic ! 


2,000 women are enrolled 
le auxiliary indeed to the 





ORVILLE A. JENKINS. 

It is a pleasure to write of a self-made, honorable busi- 
ness man like Orville Augustus Jenkins, who first saw the 
light of day October 1, 1843, in the old seaport town of 
Portsmouth. Of his parentage he is justly proud. His 
father, Augustus Jenkins, was a very prominent man, and 
a member of the New Hampshire legislature several terms. 
He was an old-time Democrat and collector of the port of 
Portsmouth under the administration of Presidents Polk 
and Buchanan. His mother, Frances (Webster) Jenkins, 
was a relative of Daniel Webster, and a woman of rare worth. 
Mr. Jenkins was graduated from the Portsmouth High School 
in 1859, and immediately engaged in the hat and fur busi- 
ness in the employ of William O. Head of Market street, 
Portsmouth. 

He came to Boston in 1863 and associated himself in 
business with George N. Bigelow, under the American 
House, on Hanover street. In 1883 he entered into equal 
partnership with Mr. Bigelow, at 407 Washington street, 
where he is at present located. Upon the death of his 
partner, in 1888, he bought out the widow’s interest, and 
has since continued the business, under the name of O. A. 
Jenkins & Co. 

Mr. Jenkins is very happily married and has two charming 
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young daughters. He has been an Odd Fellow since 
1869, and, in 1883, he joined the Masonic fraternity, as a 
member of Soley Lodge, Somerville, Mass. 

He is a pronounced Democrat, a wide-awake citizen, 
and one of Boston’s most reliable and honored merchants. 
His establishment is well kept, his clerks proverbially 
polite, and, in a word, he enjoys the confidence of all who 
know him. 





JOHN D. GILMAN. 

While we ‘* eat to live,” very much depends upon the 
cooking. It is said that a man’s affection can be retained 
through his stomach. In that case, it is not surprising that 
‘‘Gilman’s Corner” is a favorite resort in Boston for a 
square meal. 

For nearly thirty years John D. Gilman has catered to 
the wants of the inner man in a thoroughly satisfying man- 
ner. He isa native of Fitzwilliam, Cheshire county, New 
Hampshire, born December 5, 1839. His parents were 
Morrill and Laura (Whittemore) Gilman. 

Until seventeen years of age, he remained at home on 
the farm, acquiring what schooling he could in his native 
town. He then came to Boston and entered the Central 
House (now combined in the Quincy), working in an hum- 
ble capacity, eighteen hours a day, for ten dollars a month 
‘*and found.” At the end of two years he was promoted 
to clerk, and served for one year. 

Then came our Civil war, when young Gilman was 
offered the position of private orderly to Gen. Simon B. 
Griffin of the Sixth New Hampshire Volunteers, of Keene. 

Three years were spent in this service. He then returned 
to Boston, and opened a restaurant on Bromfield street, 
associating himself in partnership with W. L. Egerton, a 
native of Langdon, N. H. 

In 1867 he leased his present quarters, corner Summer 
and Arch streets, and started in, alone and without capital, 
to build up what has proven to be a fine business. The 
great fire of 1872 proved nearly disastrous, as everything 
was destroyed except courage. As many will recall, the 
fire started in his immediate vicinity. Temporary quarters 
were rented on Essex street, during the rebuilding of his 
establishment. As his business was on an excellent basis 
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before the fire, it was not a great while before the clouds 
were dispelled. 

Mr. Gilman is married, and has three children, two of 
whom, Arthur and Herbert, are associated with him in his 
business. The family reside at 208 Dartmouth street. 

Mr. Gilman owns a farm of 225 acres at Stowe, Vt. 
At one time he had branch restaurants in various parts of 
the city, but he has wisely combined his business under 
one roof. He has nearly fifty employés. His basement 
restaurant, ‘‘for men only,” is the resort of most of the 
business men in the vicinity, and he makes a specialty of 
certain dishes like Wareham oysters. Mr. Gilman is a 
Republican. 


DR. GEORGE W. GAY. 

A prominent member of the medical profession in Bos- 
ton is Dr. George W. Gay, a native of Swanzey. 

The ancestors of Dr. Gay came over from England in 
1630, in the old ship ** Mary and John.” They landed at 
Nantasket, and, later, settled in the town of Dedham, then 
called Contentment. There were nineteen settlers to whom 
the original grant was given, one of them being John Gaye 
(as the name was then spelled). Here they remained for 
many years, residing on ** Clapboard Hill,” West Dedham, 
and it was here that the father of Dr. Gay (Willard) was 
born. Willard Gay went to New Hampshire to reside 
when a young man—first to Washington, then to New Bos- 
ton, and thence to Keene, where he was married to Fanny, 
daughter of Caleb Wright of Keene, and finally removed 
to Swanzey, where the subject of this sketch was born, 
January 14, 1842. 

Dr. Gay received the advantages derived from the com- 
mon schools of the town and the training at Mt. Cesar 
Seminary, then under the tutorship of Rev. S. H. McCol- 
lester, D. D., subsequently president of Butchel College, 
and well known throughout the country. Later he attended 
the Powers Institute at Bernardston, Mass., and, soon after 
graduating, began the study of medicine with Dr. Twitchell 
of Keene. 

He came to Boston in 1864, entered the Harvard Medi- 
cal School, and was graduated in 1868, after two years’ work 
inthe hospitals. He began immediately the practice of his 
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profession, making a specialty of surgery. Dr. Gay is the 
oldest visiting surgeon at the Boston City Hospital, and is 
consulting surgeon at four other hospitals, one of them 
located in Keene. He is next to senior surgeon at the 
City Hospital. 

Dr. Gay has one brother, Phinehas E. Gay, now a resi- 
dent of Swanzey, and two sisters married and settled in 
that town. He has literary ability of a high order, and 
contributes frequent medical essays to magazines and ency- 
clopedias. 

He was married, in 1875, to Miss Grace Hathon, a Bos- 
ton lady of refinement. They reside at 665 Boylston street, 
and their home is most attractive. 





MANSON SEAVY. 


To “teach the young idea how to shoot” is no easy task, 
and great credit is due the teachers of the land who help 
mould the minds of our American youth. Many of Bos- 
ton’s best teachers have come to us trom the Granite State, 
but none more honored than the present master in our 
English High School. 

Manson Seavy was born in Sandown, N. H., May 16, 
1838. His parents were Frederick and Hannah Colley 
(Dutton) Seavey. His father’s calling was that of a mer- 
chant. The family removed to Chester, N. H., in 1845, 
to Manchester in 1847, subsequently to Pembroke, and from 
there to New Hampton in 1854. The early schooling of 
young Manson was acquired in the Park Street Grammer 
School, Manchester, People’s Literary Institute and Gym- 
nasium, Pembroke, and New Hampton Institute, from 
the latter of which he graduated in 1857. He entered 
Dartmouth College March 4, 1858, and graduated in 1861. 
In the fall of the same year he taught, as assistant, in Gil- 
ford Academy, Laconia, with his classmate, Rev. William 
J. Tucker, D. D., now professor at Andover Seminary. 

In January, 1862, he became its principal for the remain- 
der of the school year, when he accepted the position of 
principal of the State Street Grammar School, Columbus, 
O., where he remained until the death of his father, which 
event caused his return to New Hampton to take charge of 
the estate, and where he was for a time superintendent of 
schools. In 1865 he returned to Columbus, O., and took 
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up his former duties, remaining two years, when he was 
seized with a desire to enter a mercantile career. He 
engaged in the grocery business at Dixon, Ill., and later 
in Saco, Me., but not finding it quite congenial, he aban- 
doned it, and resumed teaching as principal of the Saco 
High School. 

In 1873 he came to Boston and accepted the position of 
junior master in the English High School, and, in 1883, 
became its master. 

Mr. Seavy had one brother, N. H. Seavy, who died 
September 7, 1879, while filling the position of superin- 
tendent of police in Chicago, Ill. He has one sister in 
Dixon, IIl., the wife of Charles F. Fitts, formerly of Can- 
dia, N. H. 

In 1862 he was united in marriage with Miss Josephine 
R. Manson. He resides at 19 Upton street, and spends 
his summers at Tilton, N. H. 

He is a Republican in politics, a Baptist in religious 
belief, and a thirty-second degree Mason. He is a man of 
fine presence and of the most gracious and affable manners. 





IRVINE A. WHITCOMB. 


In a cosey office on Washington street, away from the 
noise of the busy thoroughfare, sits a man whose name (in 
connection with that of Walter Raymond) is known from 
Maine to California and Mexico as well as abroad; a man 
whose personality and rare business qualifications have 
won him hosts of friends among the great travelling public. 

Mr. Irvine A. Whitcomb may be called the pioneer in 
the excursion business in this country. 

He was born in Swanzey, N. H., April 9, 1839, a son 
of Joseph and Betsey (Page) Whitcomb. His grandfather, 
Abijah Whitcomb, was an old Revolutionary fighter. He 
lived to the ripe old age of nearly ninety-six, and drew a 
pension during life for his brave services. 

Young Whitcomb attended the common schools of Swan- 
zey and Mt. Cesar Seminary, and then started out to earn 
a living. Three yearsin a paint shop and then to Law- 
ence, Mass., where he went into business on his own 
account, as a dealer in books and periodicals. Here he 
remained eleven years, and then came his first venture, 
which led up to his present business. 
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He was engaged by the Boston and Montreal road as 
travelling agent, and in a very short time he displayed an 
unusual adaptability in working up excursions throughout 
the mountain region, with profitable results all along the line. 

In 1877 he formed a partnership with Walter Raymond, 
and well do many of us know that the names Raymond & 
Whitcomb are suggestive of all that is delightful and com- 
fortable in travelling. 

It was this firm that established the dining-car service across 
the continent, and sent out the first through vestibule train. 
The writer well remembers one of the early trips across 
in a vestibule train at a most dangerous time, when the 
great strike of the engineers was taking place. But for 
the cool-headedness ot the managers, the constant tele- 
grams of advice and encouragement which came now and 
then from that ** cosey office,” when we were tied up hours 
at a time, seemingly at the mercy of the strikers, a panic 
might have ensued. 

Mr. Whitcomb had been urged many times to extend 
their excursion system to Europe, and, on February last, 
the firm sent a special train across, by the French line 
steamer, together with a large party of excursionists, and 
a grand tour of Europe was made, covering 114 days. 
The organized plan of sight-seeing embraced facilities 
which no individual traveller could command at any price. 
It was a bold undertaking, yet to a man like Irvine A. 
Whitcomb it was ‘*‘ nothing venture, nothing have.” Need- 
less to say, this “special” attracted widespread attention 
and favorable comment all through Europe, as no train of 
the kind was ever seen there. So much for Yankee enter- 
prise and New Hampshire pluck! 

Further evidence of it will be seen during the world’s 
fair, when Raymond & Whitcomb will erect a hotel for 
the exclusive use of the thousand excursionists who will 
visit the fair under their guidance. The Pullman Palace 
Car Company are building four new trains for their use 
alone. 

Mr. Whitcomb resides at Winter Hill, Mass. His wife 
(Miss Emma F. Reed of Swanzey) and three boys com- 
plete the home circle. He has one brother, Mr. J. Page 
Whitcomb, a resident of Keene. Mr. Whitcomb is an 
honored member of the Masonic fraternity. 











A QUESTION. 
BY IDA ESTELLE CROUCH. 


O Life, with thy shimmering shadows 
And sparkles of merry light! 

O Life, with thy tempests of passion 
And glimmers of starry night! 


What is the tale that you tell us 
From the ages of mystical lore, 

Of the mind and its mighty endeavors, 
And its longings for more and for more? 


How it yearns for the true guide of being, 
The sweetness of perfected peace, 

That shall calm the wild heart in its beatings, 
And bid its mad flutterings cease ! 


Afar from the lonely, arched temples, 
Through time’s vaulted corridors ring 

The echoing tones of the sages, 
And this is the burthen they sing: 


> 


The lines of the past hold in story 
All deeds, both the foul and sublime : 
They measure the sum of the eons, 
They murmur the music of time. 


But these are the glittering caskets 
For jewels we never may prize ; 

A hundred lives tell no more truly 
Wherein human destiny lies, 


Than one with its lights and its shadows, 
One soul with its joy and its grief, 
One heart with its love and its hatred, 

And longings for nobler relief. 
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For the one is the type of the many; 
From birth to death’s curious change 

The phases of life bring their secrets, 
With blessings both hidden and strange. 


Oh! in the mysterious chambers 
Where eager souls wrestle with truth, 
We learn that in selfish indulgence 
Lies nothing but bitterest ruth. 


We revel in apples of Sodom, 
We drain the cup’s deep dregs of woe; 
Success may be blazed on the heavens, 
But failure makes midnight below. 


The souls that in calm inquisition 
Truth’s mightiest queries embrace, 

Where law reigns supreme on her altars, 
Where love lights the way with its grace— 


These solve the great problem of being 
That links human fates with divine. 
Philosophers ask not for favors : 
They think, and the action is fine. 


Peace lies not without but within us, 
In far-limpid depths of the soul. 

The phases of life all tend upward, 
And teach us the charm of control. 


The calls that awake fiercest passioris 
Are love’s tones of wisdom supreme, 

That we may grow strong by resisting, 
And know life instead of its dream. 


Rico, Col., June, 1892. 
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MRS. THANKFUL CADWELL HUTCHINSON. 
BINGHAM. 


BY ROLAND D. NOBLE. 


Born in Alstead, N. H., Sunday, June 9, 1805. 
Died in Cleveland, O., Thursday, July 2, 1891, ae. 86. 


The maiden name of the subject of this sketch having 
been Hutchinson, the writer will say that as to her first 
ancestors in this country, he has only the general informa- 
tion that originally two brothers of the name of Hutchin- 
son came from Engl: ind and settled in New England, in 
Connecticut or Massachusetts—prob: bly the former—but 
of their first names, date, or location, he has no knowledge. 

Of Mrs. Bingham’s paternal ancestry her great-grand- 
father, Samuel Hutchinson, resided in Sharon, Conn., in 
1749. Here Mrs. Bingham’s grandfather, Elisha Hutchin- 
son, was born, December 22, 1749. In the autumn of 
1770 he was fitting for college under the instruction of the 
Rev. Eleazer Wheelock, D. D., who was then at Hanov er, 
N. H., ‘* preparing a cradle for the infant college” (Dart- 
mouth), and to young Hutchinson ** was committed the 
important trust of conveying through the wilderness, a dis- 
tance of nearly or quite two hundred miles, the wife and 
daughter of the president of Dartmouth College, in a 
‘* post-chaise,” and young Hutchinson ‘‘was one of a 
company of seventy who shared with its founder the trials 
and privations of those first years of struggle which led to 
victory.” He pursued his studies at the college and gradu- 
ated in 1775, in the same class with Nathaniel Adams, the 
annalist, of Portsmouth. He gave three years to the study 
of divinity, and was ordained pastor of the Congregational 
Church in Ashford, Conn., in March, 1778. On July 16, 
1778, he married Jerusha Cadwell of Ashford, Conn. 

In an article on Major Samuel Hutchinson, son of said 
Elisha and father of the subject of this notice, by the Rev. 
Silas Ketchum, Windsor, Conn., and who credits the late 
Elijah Bingham, Esq., of Cleveland (husband of the Mrs. 
Bingham now under consideration), with the principal facts 
relating to Major Hutchinson, published in the GRANITE 
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MonTu ty for September, 1879 [ Vol. II, p. 364], and from 
which some of the data here given were taken—he says 
that the Rev. Elisha Hutchinson was dismissed from his 
pastorate in Ashford, and installed the first minister of 
Pomfret, Vt., December 14, 1784; dismissed January 8, 
1795- After this he appears to have resided at Pomfret 
till 1800, when he went to Zoar, Mass., where he united 
with the Calvinist Baptist denomination, and removed to 
Susquehanna, Penn., from which place he was compelled 
to flee by the Indians, who at that time invaded qur west- 
ern frontier, under Butler and Brandt, and committed the 
massacre at Wyoming. He next settled in Marion, Wayne 
county, N. Y., and, in 1814, became pastor of the Baptist 
church in Newport, N. H., where he continued in the active 
duties of the ministry until his death, April 19, 1833. 

Of Major Samuel Hutchinson (father of Mrs. Bingham), 
we quote: *‘As a boy he labored on his father’s farm in 
Pomfret, and attended school, when there was any, until 
he was fifteen years old. But, possessed of an active 
mind and displaying capacity for business, an opportunity 
was improved of introducing him to a different sphere and 
to far other scenes than his Vermont home afforded.” At 
this time ‘‘Gen. Amos Shepard had been a merchant in 
Alstead seventeen years. He held the highest military 
office under the governor. and was one of the wealthiest 
and most conspicuous men in the western part of the state.” 
Gen. Shepard’s wife and Samuel Hutchinson’s mother were 
sisters (maiden name Cadwell). Young Hutchinson 
entered his uncle’s (Shepard’s) store, as a clerk, in 1794, 
and became a member of his family. He was quick to 
learn, attentive, prompt, courteous, and soon gained the 
good will of the people and secured their confidence. On 
reaching his majority he was received as a co-partner in 
the business, and for the next eleven years it was carried 
on under the name of Shepard & Hutchinson. He was 
placed on Gen. Shepard’s military staff, with the rank of 
major, while in his minority. Gen. Shepard died January 
1, 1812, and thereafter, until his death, Major Samuel 
Hutchinson was sole proprietor. As a merchant he was 
prosperous, and as a citizen he was held in the highest 
esteem. 
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SUMMARY OF MAJOR SAMUEL HUTCHINSON AND FAMILY. 


Samuel Hutchinson, b. Ashford, Conn., July 9, 1779; m. 
Hannah Pratt, Pomfret, Vt., May 6, 1804. She b. Middleboro’, 
Mass., July 7, 1783. He d. Alstead, May 14, 1819, ae. 39. 
She d. Cleveland, May 21, 1867, ae. 83. Children all born in 
Alstead. 

Thankful Cadwell, b. June 9, 1805 ; m. Oct. 25, 1827, Alstead, 
Elijah Bingham, lawyer, b. Lempster, N. H., Feb. 24, 1800. 
Removed to Cleveland in 1835. She d. there July 2, 1891, ae. 
86. Hed. there, July 10, 1851, ae. 81. [GRANITE MonrTHLY, 
Aug., 1882, Vol. V, p. 353.] Their golden wedding was cele- 
brated Oct. 25, 1877, with great pleasure, by a large number of 
relatives and friends. Mr. Bingham was a younger brother of 
Hon. James H. Bingham (Dartmouth Coll., 1801). He him- 
self entered Dartmouth College, Sept. 18,1818. March 1, 1819, 
because of impaired hearing, caused by scarlet fever when but 
three years of age, he asked and received his dismissal and left 
college, with the certificate of its president, Francis Brown. 

Hannah Emily, b. Jan’y 6, 1807; m. Alstead, Nov. 8, 1832, 
Charles Frederick Brooks, Westmoreland, N. H. She d. West- 
moreland, July 23, 1891, ae. 84. Hed. Westmoreland, March 
4, 1879. He had been state senator and member of the gov- 
ernor’s council. Was a prosperous farmer. 

Amos Shepard, b. April 21, 1809; m. (1) Plattsburgh, N. Y., 
Harriet Elizabeth White, b. May 8, 1811. She d. Cleveland, 
Oct. —, 1846. He m. (2) April 15, 1851, Cleveland, Ann 
DeWitt, b. Norwich, Conn., Feb. 14, 1819. She d. Cleveland, 
July 3, 1884, ae. 65. He d. Cleveland, April 26, 1875, ae. 66. 

Samuel Richards, b. Oct. 28, 1811; m. Plattsburgh, Catherine 
Maria White, b. May 16, 1819. She d. Cleveland, Jan’y 26, 
1855, ae. 35. Hed. Austin, Nev., Oct. 1, 1869, ae. 58. Buried 
at Cleveland, Oct. 10, 1869. Amos S. and Samuel R. had both 
been extensively engaged in merchandising and flour-milling 
business at Cleveland. They removed there in 1834, from 
Alstead. 

Susan Pratt, b. Aug. 1, 1813 ; m. Cleveland, George W. Lynde, 
lawyer. She d. Westmoreland, July 25, 1853, ae. 39. He again 
m. Susan Hawes, Cleveland, Jan’y —, 1855; and d. Cleveland, 
April 24, 1885. 

James Bingham, b. May 31, 1815; m. Cleveland, Oct. 18, 
1842, Sarah M. Cooke. Is now practicing medicine (homeo- 
pathic) at Madison, Ind. For many years leading physician 
there. 

Elisha Cheney, b. April 6, 1819; d. Cleveland, April 26, 1839, 
ae. 20. 
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Mrs. Bingham was a pupil in Miss Fiske’s celebrated 
school at Keene, N. H., in 1817, 18 and ’19. She pre- 
served until her death a cherished list of the pupils there. 
She was there acquainted with Salmon P. Chase, who was 
then a pupil in another school in Keene, and was an 
especial friend of his sisters. Events that to the younger 
people seem far back in the history of this country were 
within Mrs. Bingham’s recollection. General Lafayette 
arrived in New York in September, 1824, and made a tour 
of the country. Mrs. Bingham, then Miss Hutchinson, 
was then a pupil in Boston, and well remembered the 
reception given him there. The scholars passed in review 
before the general at the state house, and the “‘ Welcome 
Lafayette,” ‘The Republic not Ungrateful,” and the like 
sentiments displayed were indelibly impressed on her mem- 
ory. The fact that General Latayette occupied a new 
house in Boston, newly furnished, and with requisite serv- 
ants, all provided by the citizens of Boston, she also dis- 
tinctly recollected. 

On June 22, 1825, General Lafayette was given a grand 
reception at Concord, N. H. Mr. William A. Kent was 
chairman of the committee of arrangements, and the gen- 
eral was his guest. The then Miss Hutchinson, an inti- 
mate friend of the family of Mr. Kent, was a guest at the 
same time; and she gave interesting accounts to inquiring 
friends of the general’s looks and personal appearance, 
and of the fine military display and of the orchestral con- 
cert in the evening, and general events of the occasion, 
including, especially, the introduction of over two hundred 
soldiers of the War of the Revolution to the general in the 
state house—an affecting scene. 

It may be added that the first piano made by Jonas 
Chickering was purchased for Mrs. Bingham, then Miss 
Hutchinson, in 1823; and that the first ‘* Chickering” 
received in Cleveland, and, it is believed, in the state of 
Ohio, was purchased by Elijah Bingham, her husband, 
for Mrs. Bingham, and was received in 1836. 

A lady (Miss Jane W. Hutchinson), writing of Mrs. Bing- 
ham, says,—‘‘Although of a gentle, quiet nature, and of a 
retiring disposition, she was keenly alive to the warm sym- 
pathies of her friends, and retained to the end those social 
qualities that endeared her to many hearts. Her saintly, 
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Christian character seem mirrored in the calm serenity of 
her face, which always expressed that heavenly peaceful- 
ness, showing that all conflict was over and that God’s will 
was her will. Her pastor (Rev. Charles S. Pomeroy, 
D. D.) remarked at her funeral that she preached louder 
to him every time he called to see her than ever he preached 
to his congregation, by her quiet way of living. In the 
home where she had lived over forty-five years she was 
tenderly cared for in her declining years by her daughter, 


Mrs. Roland D. Noble.” 
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HON. ALFRED METCALF NORTON. 


Alfred Metcalf Norton, one of Nashua’s most prominent 
business men and citizens, died at his home in that city on 
Wednesday, July 13. 

He was born in Greenland, April 13, 1822. He attended 
the public schools in that town and graduated at Brackett 
Academy. April 1, 1851, he entered the service of the 
Boston Gas Light Company, where, after rapidly master- 


ing the details of the business, he was promoted from one 
position to another until he became recognized as one of 
the most expert gas engineers in New England. 

In 1853 he was offered the management of the gas works 
at Dover. He accepted and remained with the company 
seven years. In 1860 he returned to the employ of the 
Boston Gas Light Company, and, in 1861, was advanced 
to the responsible position of manager of the works in 
East Boston. In 1874 his services were secured by the 
Nashua Gas Light Company, now the Nashua Light, Heat 
and Power Company, where he remained till the time of 
his death, as engineer and manager, a portion of the time 
filling the office of treasurer. 

In 1883 the Democratic party, of which he was an active 
member, nominated him for mayor, and although it was the 
minority party, his popularity was such that he was elected. 
The majority in the city council were with the party that 
opposed him, but his administration was without friction. 
In 1884 he was re-elected and gave the city again a very 
popular administration. 
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Mr. Norton was made a master mason in Strafford Lodge 
at Dover and was knighted in William Parkman Comman- 
dery, Knights Templar, at East Boston. He affiliated with 
the lodges in Nashua and with St. George Commandery. 
During his residence in Nashua he became a member of 
Aaron P. Hughes Lodge of Perfection, Oriental Council, 
Princes of Jerusalem, and St. George Chapter of Rose Croix. 
He was a member of the Church of the Good Shepherd. 

He leaves a widow and three daughters, Miss Mary E. 
of Nashua, Mrs. Jule L. McKean of Chicago, IIl., and 
Mrs. Leone S. Ivers of North Cambridge, Mass. ; five sons, 
Harry A. of North Cambridge, Mass., and Fred W., Paul 
T., Arthur E., and Walter F. of Nashua. 


THEODORE H. FORD. 


Theodore H. Ford, a prominent business man of Con- 
cord, died at Revere Beach, Mass., on Friday, July, 15. 

He was a son of William and Elizabeth (Hilton) Ford, 
born in Sanbornton, December 2, 1819. His mother was 
the daughter of Colonel Hilton of Deerfield, who was a 
lieutenant in the Revolutionary war. He learned his 
father’s trade, that of a blacksmith, and was a workman in 
the navy-yard for five years. In July, 1846, he moved to 
Concord and was in company with his brother, William P., 
in the iron foundry business, for eighteen years. Since April, 
1865, he had been one of the firm of Ford & Kimball 
(Benj. A.), iron and brass founders. At the time of his 
death he was a director in the Page Belting Company. 

He was twice married,—first to Elizabeth Harrington of 
Troy, by whom he had three children, Amaretta, now the 
wife of Capt. Eugene Freeman of San Francisco, Jerome, 
who resides on Pleasant street in this city, and Abbie 
Frances, who died in infancy ; second, to Alice Thompson 
of Lowell, Mass., who survives him, and whose only child, 
Blanche Thompson Ford, is the wife of Josiah F. Hill of 


Omaha, Neb. 


LEVI BARTLETT, M. D. 

Dr. Levi Bartlett, who died at Skaneateles, N. Y., June 
22, was a son of Dr. Ezra Bartlett and grandson of Dr. 
Josiah Bartlett, a signer of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. He was born at Warren, N. H., October 4, 1806, 
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and graduated from the academical department of Dart- 
mouth College in 1827 and from the medical department in 
1837. He was a teacher in Virginia for a time. He was 
married August 26, 1833, to Amelia Homman of Phila- 
delphia, who died August 7, 1836. He commenced the 
practice of medicine at Skaneateles in 1838, and continued 
in active practice there almost half a century, until the 
infirmities of age compelled him to relinquish it. He 
attained a high rank in his profession. He was again mar- 
ried, June 19, 1838, to Harriet Elizabeth Hopkins of 
Skaneateles, who has survived him. He has left two sons, 
Charles F. Bartlett, a druggist, and Edward T. Bartlett, a 
well-known lawyer, both of New York city, and a daugh- 
ter, Mary Bartlett Kellogg of Skaneateles. He was aman 
of strict integrity and of spotless purity of character, and was 
highly respected by all who knew him. He was a brother of 
Dr. Ezra Bartlett, whose death, six days earlier than his, was 
announced in the last number of the GrRanirE Montruty. 





JOSEPH HOW TYLER. 

Joseph How Tyler, registrar of probate of the town of 
Winchester, Mass., died at his home in that town on Mon- 
day, July 10. 

He was born: in the town of Pelham, February 11, 
1825, fitted for college at Phillips Academy, Andover, 
Mass., graduated at Dartmouth in 1851, studied law with 
Hon. J. G. Abbott in Lowell, Mass., and was admitted to 
the bar in 1853. He practiced law at East Cambridge, 
Mass., was elected registrar of probate and insolvency in 
1858, and was re-elected three times to that office. He was 
a member of the common council of Cambridge in 1862 
and 1863, of the board of aldermen in 1864 and 1865, and 
of the school board in 1868, 1869 and 1870. Mr. Tyler 
removed to Winchester, Mass., in 1870, and had been three 
years a member of the Winchester school committee, being 
its chairman at the time of his death. He had been mas- 
ter in chancery tor Middlesex county since 1855, was 
president of Cambridge Railroad Company, director of 
Cambridge National Bank, trustee of East Cambridge 
Five Cents Savings Bank, etc. He leaves a widow and 
two children, Charles, who was graduated from Harvard 
College in 1886, and is now practicing law, and Gertrude, 
a graduate of Harvard annex. 











BOOKS OF NEW HAMPSHIRE INTEREST.* 


Two books of interest to New Hampshire people, each 
of verse, have recently been issued. The first, entitled 
“Abraham Kimball, a Medley,” is the third and last in the 
series of historical classics of the town of Hopkinton, by 
C. C. Lord, the well-known writer and historian of that 
town, and is uniform in style with the preceding volumes 
of the series, ‘* Mary Woodwell” and “The Lookout.” 
Like these it is of historical as well as literary value, 
embodying facts and legends of local interest, clothed in 
the true poetic garb. With Mr. Lord’s merits as a writer 
the readers of the GRANITE MONTHLY are entirely familiar, 
and it is sufficient to say that this series of historical 
classics has already greatly enhanced his reputation. 

The other book alluded to is one which from its title and 
the parentage of the author must necessarily command the 
attention of New Hampshire people, so far as it may be 
brought to their notice. It is entitled ** Songs of the White 
Mountains and other Poems,” and is from the pen of Alvin 
L. Snow of Cromwell, lowa. The author, although not 
himself a native of the Granite State, is of good New 
Hampshire stock, his parents, Joseph and Wealthy (Patch) 
Snow, having removed from the town of Eaton to Ellison, 
Warren county, Ill., where he was born, January 29, 1862. 
His paternal grandfather, Joseph Snow, was one of the 
pioneers of Eaton and founded the village of Snowville in 
that town, where his descendants have long been conspic- 
uous in public affairs. 

Mr. Snow has been a resident of Iowa most of his life, 
his parents having removed to the latter state a few years 
after his birth. He is engaged at Cromwell, with his 
father and brother, William J., in stock raising and general 
farming. He is an ardent lover of nature, of poetic tem- 
perament, and his productions in verse have been numer- 
ous and much admired. The volume in question contains 
nearly a hundred short poems, of which the first fifteen 
pertain to White Mountain subjects, and were inspired by 
a sojourn in the mountain region during a visit to New 
Hampshire with his parents a few years since. 

* ABRAHAM KIMBALL, a Medley, by C. C. Lord. Cloth 16mo., green and gold. 
Price, 5o cts. For sale by E. C. Eastman. 


SONGS OF THE WHITE MOUNTAINS AND OTHER POEMS, by Alvin L. Snow. Cloth 
8vo., green and gold. Price, $1.25. Creston, la. The Gazette Publishing House. 
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